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in England, and as far as a feudal nobility existed in
the country, it was by no means ruined.1
The English nobility had been reduced in numbers
as well as in power by the Wars of the Roses ; and the
influence of the aristocracy was again at a discount during
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but, favoured by the
Stuarts, the nobles quickly regained their ascendancy.
Their economic power as well as their political influence
remained, except for the few years of Cromwell's Pro-
tectorship, unbroken till the nineteenth century. Nay,
their position and their influence are, in spite of the
progress of democracy, even to-day greater in England
than in any other country, Hungary, perhaps, and Japan
alone excepted.
Another gross error of Cunow is the idea that the
gentry in the seventeenth century had become a part
of the middle class. The gentry had no privileges, which
1 Already under William the Conqueror, all British subjects were bound
to swear the oath of fealty to the King directly. Thus the most prominent
feature of Continental feudalism, the dependence of each vassal on his
immediate lord, in a gradation from the serf up to the sovereign, was, if
not entirely abolished, yet deprived of its disintegrating' consequences. The
English kings invested their vassals with land only, but not with official
authority. The political administration of the lands lay in the hands of
royal sheriffs; government was rigidly centralised. The military power
of the Kings of England was not based on Feudalism, as on trie Continent.
In case of war, they did not summon their vassals, but had an army of
mercenary soldiers. Their great power enabled them to profit by the return
to the monetary system of political economy and to levy high taxes where-
with to pay their armies. The Norman kings of Sicily and the Hohenstaufen
as their successors, were the only mediaeval princes on the Continent who
were in a position to do the same. Cf. J. H. Round, " The Introduction
of Knight Service into England ", in Feudal England (London, 1895),
pp. 225 sqq., and Hans Delbriick, Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen
der politischen Geschickte, vol iii, " Das Mittelalterf* (Berlin, 1907),
pp. 166-93.
These facts are a further proof that power is not, as Marxism would
have us believe, derivable from economics, but rather the reverse ; though
the truth is that the relation between both is one of inter-dependency.